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McADOO TALKS OF THE ‘RAILWAYS 


Retiring Director General Foresees Private Ownership as Result of F ive-Year Extension of 


ELDOM has any one—by a stroke as 


whole country on one subject as did Will- 
iam G. McAdoo when he made the rec- 
ommendation that Congress extend the 
period of Federal control of the railroads 
for five years. 

Congress was taken completely by sur- 
prise, not because the recommendation 
was inconsistent with the previous course 
of the Director General of Railroads, but 
because the members generally had con- 
cluded, from the President’s address, that. 


_the railroad problem was now in their 


hands. They had been urged to act with- 
ov’ delay, but had shown few signs of 
aciiua. Then came the Director Gen- 
erul’s letter, and immediately the rail- 
road question became a live issue. Ex- 
tremists at opposite ends joined in dis- 
approval of the proposal; those who 
stood for absolute ownership because this 
recommendation meant a 
of that issue; those who stood for the 
earliest pessible return of the railroads 
to their owners because they saw in the 
proposal a scheme designed inevitably 
to lead to Government ownership. 

Mr. McAdoo, better than any other 
map in the country, has had an oppor- 
tunity to study the railroad problem 
from the inside, and, whatever the de- 
cision of Congress as to the correctness 
of his position, he is positive in maintain- 
ing that there are but two courses to 
choose between—either extend the period 
of Federal control for five years or 
abandon Government control and return 


“To reach a sound solution of what I 
deem to be the most important domestic 
problem now confronting the country it 
that we should face the 
facts,” said Mr. McAdoo in Washington 
“This implies a knowl- 


mistice have made it impracticable and 
unwise to attempt to operate the rail- 
roads under the provision of the present 
law, which provides for a continuation 
of Federal control twenty-one months 
after a proclamation of peace. The first 
obstacle to such a continuance that an 
honest investigator will encounter is the 
certainty of a serious impairment of mo- 
rale. Already there are signs of this, 
and it should be remembered that the 
necessity for an organization that re- 
sembles that of an army is. greater in the 
railroad business than in any other com- 
mercial or industrial activity. The same 


The second difficulty in the present 
situation, as Mr. 
financial, and affects annual permanent 

that are, in his opinion, 
imperative for the maintenance of a na- 


Up to the signing of. the armistice about 
$600,000,000 had been spent in improve- 


McAdoo views it, is . 





Federal oo of the Nation’s ae Systems. 


. 





ownership. 





~. 


On the eve of his retirement from: public office, Mr. McAdoo consented to 
waive his rule against special interviews. This article, prepared for THE NEW 
York SunpAy TIMES Macazine, presents his- views on the much-discussed five- 
year extension of Governmental railway control, and on the question of future 
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ments during the year 1918. The au- 
thority for these expenditures was the _ 
“necessity of war” as recognized in the 
law. When hostilities ended this neces- 
sity could no longer be urged. Without 
the co-operation of the corporations own- 

ing the railroads it would- be difficult 
under the existing law, Mr. McAdoo said, 
to develop and adopt a comprehensive 
plan for the improvement of the railroad, 
system as a whole; and even with the 
consent of the corporations twenty-one 
months would be too short a time in 
which to make and apply such a plan. . 
The railroads, thinking that the end of 
Federal control is in sight, prefer to 
wait, and make their own capital ex- 
penditures, In this situation Mr. Me- 
Adoo feels that the railroad orguniza- 
tions will be more or less demoralized 
if the properties are kept for the full 
time provided in the present law. His 
suggestion in connection with the exten- 
sion that, he advocates contemplates an 
expenditure for necessary improvements 


of not less than $500,000,000 a year, or . 


$2,500,000,000 for the five-year period. 

“It will be seen by any one whe con- 
seientiously examines the facts,” said 
Mr. McAdoo, “that it is against the in- 


terest of both the public and the rail- _ 


roads to continue Federal control for 
twenty-one months under the present 
statute. The necessary morale cannot be 


conditions as they now exist. If we ad- 
mit that these conditions are intolerable 
and ought to be ended, there remains for 
consideration as practical possibilities 
only (a) the return of the roads to their 
owners with all reasonable promptness; 
or (b) the extension of the period of 
Federal control. 

“1 do not think any one who has given 
even casual attention to the subject de- 
stres to see a return to the old conditions. 
Almost all of those who advocate an 
early return of the roads to private con- 
trol insist that the transfer shall be ac- 
companied by remedial legislation. Here 


~ again the investigator comes face to face 


with an impracticability. In the short 
session of Congress, which ends March 
4, 1919, it will not be possible to obtain 
legislation that will solve a problem as 
complex and immense as that of. the rail- 
roads in their triple relationship to the 
publie, the employe, and the investor.” 
Difficulties in the Way. 

Before committing themselves to the 
assertion that the time for remedial leg- 
islation was too short, Mr. McAdoo and 
his associates made a survey of what 
they felt should be considered in any 
remedial scheme. One of the questions 
considered was the degree of State con- 
trol over the rates, improvements, and 
ble, 

Another question had to do with the 
alleged overcapitalization of the rail- 
roads, with which is connected the prob- 
lem of their proper value. The Railroad 
Administration holds the view that one 
of the insurmountable obstacles to satis- 
factory railroad operation in the past 
has been the settled suspicion of the em- 


and that the showings upon the strength 
of which additional revenues have been 
asked were predicated upon penis 
that were false. : 

Another difficulty is ‘presented by the 
insistence upon Federal incorporation 





that is made in many quarters. There 
is an important party which asserts that 
there cannot be any effective solution 


now owned. 

The expediency of permitting a large 
number of different corporations to con- 
trol the railroads is pointed out as an- 
other question that may have to be de- 


bated at length. There are now 181 Class - 


1 railroads in the United States; that is, 


railroads which have operating revenues 


of $1,000,000 a year or more. The pro- 
posal that a system of regional railways 


ilar. to that under which the Federal Re- 
serve Banks are operated bristles with 
interrogation points 

; Problem Is Economic. #2 
“R tial legislation being im ; 
ble in the short time left to Congress to 
i ” said Mr. McAdoo, 


“we should squarely face the necessity 
of returning the roads to their owners 


for the last twenty-five years. 
one will admit that 9 decision must be 
reached sooner or later, and that ulti- 
mately it is the American people 
“The problem is economic rather 
political in. its character, and the 
cision should be based upon the accept- 
ance of an adequate test. As 
of conditions which the war forced 
us we- are provided with the machinery 
for making the necessary test.. _ 
“If the period of Federal control is 
extended for a reasonable time, we shall 
be able te ascertain what can or can not 


paign of 1920, we shall defer final aétion 
upon this important question until the 
decision shall not affect the fortunes of 
a political candidate or a political party. 
-“ Up to this time the test has not been 
sufficient to show what is the right solu- 
tion of thé problem. We have had uni- 
fied control under abnormal conditions— 
those of war. The great purpose was to 


* win the war, and the railroads were op- 


to make this test. It will be a great mis- 
take if it is cast aside. 

“It is impossible, however, to prevent 
the American people from passing upon 
this great subject ultimately, and if old 
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away the valuable and instructive: ex- 


pass intelligently upon the 
tant domestic question with which they 
have now to deal. 
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Free Balloon Just Leaving the Ground. This Picture Was Taken from Another Balloon at Fort Omaha, Neb. 


Putting the Airplane to Peacetime Uses 


America Must Decide Whether Aviation Is to be a Minor Branch or the Chief Recourse for 
Defense---Progress in Mapping Aerial a of Travel 


ITH promises of transconti- 
nental aerial routes, transat- 

\ \ lantic flights, and even a trip 

to the north pole, aviation to- 
day is much in the same position as a 
pilot who has climbed to an amazing 
altitude, lost himself in the clouds, and is 
reluctant to descend for fear of a crash. 
Aviation's spectacular development dur- 
ing the war produced results far beyond 
the dreams of its most optimistic sup- 
porters, and this success has sent many 
of these well-meaning agitators inte a 
mild form of intoxication. 

Incidentally the public loses sight of 
the big factor in the development ‘of 
aviation in this country—Congress and 
the General Staff. For, since under Gov- 
ernment auspices our sudden and phe- 
nomenal progress in the air has come, so 
with the Government rests the hope of 
its future. The Government now con- 
trols the production ef planes and en- 
gines, the training of pilots, and the’ 
licensing of fliers. Through the Gov 
ernment has been rearoused the inve 
tive genius of Americans who have pro- 
duced notable additions to the aerial con- 
tributions of England, France, and Italy, 
such as Glenn Martin, Grover Cleveland 
Loening, La Pére, Christmas, and oth 
The Liberty engine, produced by 
United States Government, was undoubt- 
edly the big individual aviation succe 
of the war, either here or abroad. Toda 
the Government, through the army 
the navy and Marine Corps, owns or cor 
trols all the flying paraphernalia in 
United States—engines, planes, 
fields, hangars, and wechinee-tieik 
the Division of Military Aeronautics 
an organization which is daily givi 
evidence of an intelligent endeavor to 
flying on an_ efficient peacetime basis. 

The manner in which this prelimi 
ground work and these. preliminary 
service plans are now being worked 
immediately concerns the present 
will make for the future success of 
tion, but these plays cannot be ce 
pleted unless Congress and the Gener 
Staff so will. 

And in thia connection it is well te 
keep in mind that the air service is con 
posed of about 98 per cent. reserves and 
2 per cent. regulars; that the credit for 





sary a standing army of the proportions 
now being figured on. These men believe 
that, if the United States put its ener- 
gies and ingenuity at work in the air, it 
would solve, once and forever, this per- 
plexing problem of a universal training, 
a large standing army, and big military 
budget for the nation’s defense. Conse- 
quently, the air service finds itself before 
the General Staff as a contender, rather 
than as a supplicant, a lusty rival rathet 


both sides of the Atlantic, from obser- 
from actual contact with fli- 

















ticularly’: must there be worked out the 
problems of control of planes for pro- 
tection of the pilot, his instruments, and 
the engine, that flying may be done in all 
kinds of weather. In the.meantime, ani 
going along hand in hand with this de- 
velopment, there exists a useful field of 
activity for the airplanes and one of 
great service to the Government. 

First, of course, there is the carrying 
of mail, the parcel post, and urgent light 
express matter, This is being attempted 
now by the Post Office Department, but 
it is evident that little preliminary study - 
had been devoted to. numerous as- 
pects of the problem, and that the service 
is not maintained uninterruptedly. But 
despite many failures there has been at- 
tained a considerable success. Airplane 
carrying of mail is practical, and as soon 
as the necessary steps have been taken 
for establishing air mail routes they will 
be flown—except im particularly bad 
weather—with a reasonable degree of 
regularity. 

The Bureau of Forestry has use for 
planes in operating fire patrols, and with 
fire-fighting crews and landing them in 
small clearings. -As it is today these fire 


fighters have to go many miles round 


about, over mountains and almost im- 
passable streams, canyons, and swamps 
to get into action and to stop a sweeping 
forest fire. Much valuable time is lost 
between discovery of the fire and getting 
crews.on the job to fight it. The conse- 
quence is an enormous loss of valuable 
timber. Im this service the plane would 


be used for observation.- The wireless . 


telephone, another development in con- 
nection with the air service; woald be 
used in communication between the ob- 
server and the ground stations. 

Other. uses to which the planes could 
be put at once are making photographs 
and air maps for the Coast and Geodetic 


Survey, explorations, boundary 
surveys, reclamation and development of 
swamp areas, scientific and research 
work, and the development of national 
* parks, The photographic section of the 
air service has already demonstrated that 
complete and true to scale map pictures 
can be made from the air of great areas 
in a remarkably short time. The nwsaic 
map recently made of the City of Wash- 
ington is a perfect survey and shows not 
only the streets, avenues, and park lines, 
but the terrain as well, giving in minute. 
detail the picture of buildings, trees, 
streams, grades, depressions, and eleva- 
tions. And the whole operation was com- 
‘pleted in a little more than two hours. 
By actual ground survey such @ piece 
of work would have occupied the -best 
attention of engineers for not less than 
a year. 

The preliminary steps in all these ac- 
tivities have been taken. Army planes 
manned by army pilots and observers and 
photographers are flying in squadrons of 
from three to eight machines from as 


many as twenty-five fields in the South . 


- and Southwest, in all directions, mapping 
and charting routes for the future, find- 
ing landing fields, and arousing public 
interest in the building of others. 

Comparatively few localities, even with 
the great amount of cross-country flying 
that has been done, have had favorable 
opportunities for -viewing -flying ma- 
chines closely. Planes have passed over 


the heads of most persons and gone from 
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take the mystery out of flying and make 


Set He Nene 0 CAE 2 eT oe OP 


made on Dec. 4, 1918, by five planes from 


the Rockwell Training Field, San Diego, 
Cal, under the of the field 
commanding officer, Major Albert Smith, 


for the purpose of laying out a course 
from the Pacific'to El Paso, Texas. This 
is considered one of the most difficult air 


Airplane Dropping 2 Bomb Alongside a Moving Freight Train Near Ellington Field, 
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Texas. The Train Could Have Been Hit Easily, if This Had Been Desired. 


lanes in the Southern transcontinental 
flights. The planes were taken from the 
squadron used in training. None of them 
carricd more than an hour and a half’s 
supply of fuel. They went across the 
mountains, losing one machine in a fog 
which had to put back. The rest pushed 
on, soaring high above the desert; arrived 
at El Paso, and asked permission to come 
on East. This being given, they kept go- 
ing, making the journey in hour-and-half 
hops, like giant grasshoppers; and 
eventually they reached the Atlantic 
Coast with a complete mapping record 
and some valuable air pictures. Their 
course, roughly, was a line running 
through El Paso, Deming, San Antonio, 
Houston, New Orleans, Mobile, Mont- 
gomery, Americus, Ga., to the coast. 

It was on a Monday morning some 
three weeks ago that one of the longest 
cross-country flights in formation was 
participated in by twenty pilots from 


“Scott Field, Belleville, I, when they 


flew an equal number of planes to the 
Aviation Repair Depot at Speedway, 
Indianapolis. Each of ‘the planes had 


THREE TYPES OF AMERICAN-BUILT AIRPLANES 
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(© Committee on Public Information. } 


‘Glenn Martin Day Bomber. 


following the tracks of the Interurban 
Railway for a distance until the Detroit 
River was reached at 11:56, and Ford 
Was passed at 2:06. From there on the 
river was followed, inasmuch as the pilots 


found. the sand pits and~ bars offered *® 


excellent landmarks, as they could be 
quickly seen from the air on account of 
their curious shapes. Bad weather de- 
layed the squadron two nights and a day 
at Detroit. 

With the weather clearing at 8 o'clock 
in the morning of Friday, Nov. 29, the 
three ships took off at 11:40 o’clock and 
followed the Maumee River through the 
city and as far as Perrysburg, Ohio. The 
wind encountered was twenty-five miles 
an hour from the southwest. During the 
course of the trip, a few days later, a 
take-off was made in snow and drizzle; 
which made the visibility particularly 
low, and they were forced to fly against 
a wind of thirty-five miles from the 
southwest. Landing fielis were “spot 
ted” to the east of Lima, and one was 
chosen which could be used for an air- 
drome throughout the flying season. In 
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their machines each morning whether 
the weather was cold and cloudy with 
the wind at thirty-five miles, or the sun 
shining with the wind at twenty miles, or 
foggy clouds heavy and cold with cross 
So eee ee 



































back to the home field up north was made 
without incident and in about a quarter 
of the time required to come south when. 

them. 

« By next Spring the work of mapping 
these air. routes and the locating of land- 
ing fields will have been extended to the 
northwest. At least, if it is not inter- 
fered with, this is what the army air 
service plans te do. The flying force 
will also take the work into the north- - 
east and the Northern Middle West. In 

short, the whole country will eventually 
be air mapped; an Air Blue Book cre- 

ated. The air service of thé army will 

thus develop and carry on the work of 

the United: States cavalry, which not so 

many years ago was riding the country 

locating the best roads and highways, 

fords, and bridges. For, as these things 

are necessary to horses, so are landing 

fields, gas; and-oit supply- necessary-to-— . 
the airmen if they are going to be_al- 

lowed to develop the air lanes of the U. 

8. A. > 
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a MASOUE OF MUSIC—By James Gibbons Huneker 


ERE is an evocation of a pro- 

jected Masque of Music. Not a 

Miltonic hymn in praise of the 

melting art, nor yet an Alexan- 
der’s Feast celebrating its power, after 
the manner te John Dryden, but a 
grandiose on which would embrace 
the legend of sound from its unorganized 
” beginnings to the tomorrow of the ulti- 
mate Kalmuck. It is written with such 
men as Reinhardt, David Belasco, Gor- 
don Craig, Stanislavsky, Percy MacKaye, 
and Richard Ordynski in view. They, or 
artists of their calibre, might make the 
idea viable in the theatre. What music 
would best envelop my Masque is a 
question answered by the composers 
whose names are figuratively deployed. 
Where this kaleidoscope would be pro- 
duced -and how many evenings ‘t would 





sitional types, born for a moment and 
shattered forever. All God’s mud made 
moan for recognition. 

It was night. ‘The strong fair sky of 
the South was sown with dartings of 
silvery and starry dust. I walked under 
ing clouds and listened to the whirrings 
of the infinite. I knew that I was close 
to the core of existence, and though 


‘sound was less vibratile than light, sound 


touched earth, embraced it, and was con- 
tent with its eld and homely face. Light, 
a mischievous’ Loge; Sound, the All- 
Mother Erda, I walked on. My way 
seemed clearer. * * * 

Reaching a plain, fabulous and mighty, 
I eame upon a Sphinx, half buried in 
sand and looming in the starlight. As I 
wabchad bor: Gace 1 SAE dippk: thre: tome teed 








Leo Ornstein. 


need for complete interpretation are puz- 
zles I dc not seek now to solve; suffice 
* to add, that I have for the sake of dra- 
matic unity placed myself at the centre 


and circumference of this prose recital, 


as sensations are veritable hallucinations 
for me. In a performance the spectators 
would occupy the same relative position. 

The curtains of Time and Space drew 
apart. I stood on the cliff of the World, 
saw and heard the travailing and groan- 
ing of light and sound in the epochal 
and reverberating void. A pedal-bass, a 
‘ diapasonic tone that came from ‘the 
bowels of the firmament, struck fear to 
_ my heart; this tone was of such magni- 
tude as might be overheard by the gods. 
No mortal ear could have held it without 
cataclysmic roar, filled every pore of my 
body. It blew me about as a blade of 
grass is blown in a boreal blast, yet I 
sensed the pitch. Inchoate nature, the 


unrestrained cry of the rocks and their. 


buried secrets—crushed aspirations, and 
the hidden sorrows of mineral, plants, 
and animals became vocal. It was the 
voice Sf, the monstroug’ abortions of 
nature, the groan of incomplete or tran- 
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hands. Phoebus Apollo appeared. His 
face was as a shining shield. He impro- 
vised upon a many-stringed lyre of tor- 
toiseshell, and his music was shimmer- 
ing and symphonious. Hermes and his 
Syrinx wooed the shy Euterpe; the maid- 
ens went in woven paces, a mediey of 
masques flamed by, and the great god 
Pan breathed into his pipes. 

I saw Bacchus pursued by ravening 
Maenads, saw Lamia and her ophidian 
flute, as Orpheus sorrowfully sped, 
searching his Eurydice. Neptune biew 
his wréathed horn.. The Tritons gam- 
bolled in the waves. Cybele clanged her 
cymbals. And with his music Amphion 
summoned rocks to Thebes. Jepthah 
danced to her death before the Ark of 
the Covenant, praising the Lord God of 
Israel. eS en a 


_THE “ NEO-SCYTHIANS "_ORNSTEIN, SCRIABINE, CUR AVINGRY, PROKOFIEFF. 


Yamato-Koto: Followed fast the Biwa, 
the Gekkin, and its cousin the Genkwan; 
the Ku, named after a horrid god; the 
Shungsa and its cluttering strings, the 
Samasien, the Kokyu, the Vamato Fuye 
—which breathed moon-eyed melodies— 
the Hichi-Riki, and the, Shaku-Hachi. The 
Sho was mouthed by slant-haired yellow 
boys, while the sharp roll of drums cov- 
ered with goat skins never ceased. Prom 
this bedlam there occasionally emerged a 
splinter of tune like a plank thrown up 
by the sea. No melody could I discern, 
though I grasped its beginnings. Doublc 
flutes gave me the modes: Dorian, 
Phrygian, Aeolian, Lydian, Ionian; after 
Sappho and her Mixo-Lydian mode I 
longed for a modern accord. 

The choir went whirling on with 
Citharas, Rebecs, Citoles, Domras, 
Goules, Serpents, Crwths, Pentachords, 


Rebabs, Pantalons, Conches, Flageolets 
made of Pelican bones, Tams-tams, Caril- 
lons, Xylophones, Crescents of beating 














(Courtesy of Musical America.) 
Stravinsky 


igor 
ceased to surround me. The dawn fil- 
tered through the dark and there were 
stirrings abroad ip the air. From afar 
sounded a fluttering of thin tones. As 
the sun shone rosy on the vast stone, like 
2 clear-colored wind came back the tone 
from the sea. And in the music-filled air 
I fell on my knees and worshipped the 
Sphinx, for music is a window through 
which we gaze upon éternity. Then fol- 
lowed a strange musical rout of the na- 
tions; I saw defile before me Silence, 


“eldest of all things”; Brahma’s con- 


sort, Saraswati, fingered her Vina, and 
Siva and his hideous mate, Devi, some- 
times called Durga, and the brazen 
heavens were like a typhoon that show- 
ered appalling evils upon ‘mankind. All 
the gods of Egypt, and Assyria, dog- 
faced, moon-breasted, and menacing, 
passed playing’ upon dreams, making 
sacred’ Ibis stalked in the silvery fovt- 
steps of the Houris; the Graces held 


“ing. Nofres 


rhythmic Herodias, while were heard the 
praiseful songs.of Deborah and Barak as 
Saint Caecilia smote the keyboard. With 
her timbrel Miriam sang songs of tri- 
umph. Before the Persian Satrap on his 
purple litter Abyssinian girls alluringly 
swayed; the air was crowded by the crisp 


man and Music the proud sun of old 
Egypt scattered splendid burning rays. 
From distant strands and hillsides 
came the noise of unholy instruments 
with names, sweet-sounding, and clash- 
from the Nile, Ravanastrons 
of Ceylon, Javanese gongs, Chinese Pa- 
vilions, Tambourahs, Sackbuts, Shawms, 
Dulcimers, Salphinxes, Keras, 
Timbrels, Sistras, Crotalas, double flutes, 
twenty-two stringed harps, Kerrenas, the 
Indian flute called Yo, and the quaint 


r 


(Photo Arnold Genthe.) 


Serge Prokofieff. 


bells, Mandoras, Whistling Vases Of clay, 
Zampognas, Zithers, Bugles, Octochords, 
Naccaras or Turkish Castanets, ‘and 
Quinternas. I heard blare the 200,000 
curved trumpets which Solomon had 
made for his Temple, and the 40,000 
which accompanied the Psalms of David. 
Jubal played his Magrephd. Pythagoras 
came with his Monochord. To the music 
of the Spheres Pilato listened. The priests 
of Joshua blew seven times upon Shofars, 
or rams-horns. Then fell the walls of, 
Jericho. To this came.a challenging 
blast from the terrible horn of Roland 
of Roncevalles. The air had the resonance 
of hell as the Guatemalan Indians wor- 
shipped their Black Christ upon the 
Plaza; and naked Ishtar, Daughter of 
Sin, stood shivering before the Seventh 
Gate. A great silence ensued. I saw 





-@ green star drop over Judéa and 


thought music itself were slain. The 
pilgrims with their Jews-harps dispersed 
into sorrowful groups. Blackness usurped 
the sonorous sun. There was no music 
in all the universe, and this tonal 
eclipse lasted long. From remote coasts 
came faint cries: The Great God Pan is 
dead! They have slain Our Lord and we 
know not where to find Him * * * 

I heard as if in a magic mirror the 
submerged music of Dufay, Okeghem; 


( Continued on Page 14) 
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the others. It is wholly destructive. sons against the intervention in Euro- abet their activities. Never in the dark- are three companies in a battalion, three Me 
“ The continued reign of Bolshevismin pean Russia, the same reasons should est days of Czarism was the Russian’ battalions in a regiment, three regiments a 
Russia means Bolshevism in Germany. have applied te intervention in Siberia. press so enslaved. in a division. The soldiers get 156 rubles 

The Bolsheviki in Germany have been “When I think about the attitude. of “As to right of free assemblage, the . [about $78] monthly. The Winter has 

beaten in the first elections, but that - the Allies and America toward the pres- Bolsheviki violently dissolved the Con- hampered and in some~ places stopped 

does not mean they are beaten forever. ent situation in Russia, f always remem- stitutional Assembly, a body~genuinely- their operations. It remains to: be seer 

The Russian Bolsheviki.did not come into ber the indecision which was manifested representative of the nation, because the | whether there will be intervention before 

power only until some months after the toward Bulgaria before that country majority was against them they can take the field again in force. | 
revolution. The same thing may happen joined the Central Powers. There were . “The Botsheviki seized their ‘power “Weary, disheartened at- the long, 

"in Germany. . There, as during the eatly Serbs on the one hand who knew the: ~illegally, they usurped by violence the fruitless wait for allied help, the Rus- 

months in Russia, the moderate elements Bulgars and: demanded permission to at- Government of .a: nation, and yet when sian people are Jeaderless and resigned. 

are on the surface; but there is no as- tack them before they could mobilize; on they have the effrontery to speak in the This, of course, does not mean that they 
enrance that's Lanite or & Tretuky will .the other hand, there were those who name of the nation, there are stilt blin® agree with their miers: The Bolsheviti 
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Intervention in Russia and the Peace T reaty_ 


Czechoslovak Officer Tells How Delay Will Play Into German Hands---Boshevist Ideals 
Gone, Leaders Maintain Murderous Struggle for Power — 













QNDON and Paris may pull long -now in Russia. The 
faces about what to do in Russia, 
lem presented there, but in Cap- those now in Russia. “They.are in a posi- 
tain Ferdinand Pisecky’s miind there is tion to withdraw. They do. berg 







because they cannot bear to 
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at the green table in Versailles. 
“If the peace treaty is ratified before 
intervefition in. Russia has been ac- 
complished,” he said, “it will be the 
ratification of a German peace. All the ~ 


Oe a meee ’ rdinaed 


- “Thus there is only Russia open to the rades and will use the methods of the old - 
Germans. It is a significant fact that Prussian régime to effect their predom- 
even in 1915, before the revolution in ination of the Bolshevist world. It 
Russia, when I was a prisoner of warfor childish to suppose that the i 


in Rassia their products, evidently . ference, it 
manufactured after the war began. Trot- restore order by 
tky is perfectly willing to aid in the sheviki 
penetra- 


a Red Poland and perhaps a Red Japan. ; 
The soil is prepared in Japan by high purpose? 
cost of living and the difficult circum- “The Allies have intervened already 
stances of the working classes. If this jin Siberia, and, wherever their forces - energy. All their activities are destrac- although in the minority, have imposed 5 
comes it will! mean that all the lives ‘have gone, the Russians have seized-the ‘tive. Preaching liberty for the working their rule on helpless peoples. It was ce 
sacrificed in the war have been lest im opportunity to set up orderly Govern class, they deny liberty, even the right so with the Bolsheviki, once they were im = 
vain, and that the work of the peace ments. As soon as.the fear of the Bol- - to’live, to the so-called bourgevisie. One power, and they have abused their power a 
table will come to naught. : sheviki is removed, the Russians show of their foremost watchwords has been . more shamelessly than any Sultan. : 
“We must not confuse Bolshevism well enough that they know how. to gov- ’ freedom of thinking, freedom of. speech, “The Bolsheviki' have reorganized 
with democracy. Real democracy means ern themselves. The Allies must say freedom of assemblage; but az soon as their army according to the necessities 
i i in- they seized power they proved them of guerrilla warfare. They have restored 
sel ratie - discipline to an almost incredible extent. 
per- _ Disobedience to orders is severely pun- 




















arms: Let us remember how the Turks, 


gtoup or part of one'class and death to altogether. If there are any just rea- son ‘who did not meet their approval or ished, often by death. As a rule there 


idealists to believe'them. Whatever miay’ themselves are cértain the Allies will not : 


| 
| 


not come to the top. 
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a hs can’ tay sisi’ Gin. Meee of re lave been the motivds actuating the — 
Bolshevism. will stop, unless it is stopped persuaded that‘ Bulgaria would never JBolsheviki at the outset, however lofty ( Continued on Page 10) 











By J. C. H. BEAUMONT, 

Surgeon, White Star Line. 

N that closing day of July, 1914, 

when the big Olympic left Cher- 

bourg with her saloons full of 

American passengers returning 
home, I wonder how few of them ever 
dreamed that in four days’ time the 
Marconi would flash to us the momen- 


prised were the officers of the ship, for 
I verily believe that a rupture with Ger- 
many was anticipated more by the sail- 
ors than by the landsmen of Britain. 
Anyhow, the British Admiralty were 
nét long in setting their machine into 
motion, for three days after arrival 
in New~York it was decided that the 
Olympic should carr} no passengers back 


to England, but should proceed alone at 


full speed, and darkened, to avoid the 
German cruisers Karisruhe and Dresden, 
which were known to be roaming some- 
where on the Atlantic. 

Southampton, our home port, being 
how closed for war purposes, we made 
for Liverpool by what route I knew not, 
but certainly a tortuous one. Nearing 
Ireland a big four-funneled ship ap- 
peared abeam on the horizon, evident'y 
heading across our bow if she could. Ex- 
vitement was great, for she might have 
been an armed enemy cruiser, but she 
turned out to be the Cunarder Aqui- 
tania, already painted black and full of 
guns. Curious it was to see the two 
‘eviathan ships stopped upon the calm 
sea in the setting sunlight, one flag sig- 
naling to the other what course to follow 
nearing the land. 

The following trip from Liverpool we 
were crowded out with hundreds of 
Americans who had fled from the Con- 
tinent on the declaration. of war, and 
were thankful to be on board, for bodily 
they were tired out, mentally annoyed 
and worried, their baggage mostly lost, 
stolen, or strayed, and with American 
money, which was good, but for which 
English gold (already called in) could 
not be obtained. The third class, too, 
was full of rich people glad enough to 
be there or in the stokehold working a 
passage out, anything to be heading 
west. 

The third return from New York was 
one not likely to be forgotten by any on 


board, for ‘we arrived off the north coast - 


of Ireland just in time to rescue the crew 
of the battleship Audacious, which had 
been hit 2 few hours before. After tak- 
ing off the crew in our ship’s boats three 
attempts were made to fix steel hawsers 
and tow the battleship out of danger, 
but a heavy sea was running, and the 
’ hawsers parted each time, to the sorrow 
of all who, for six hours, kept up the 


inking of the British Dreadnought Audacious Off the Coast of Ireland Soon After the War Began in 1914. ne eee 


Government Until Four Years Later. 


Braving the Submarine for 52 Months 


White Star Ship’s Officer Tells of Trying Vainly to Tow the Stricken Audacious to Port-:- 
How Pershing, in a Jaunty Straw Hat, Set Qut for France 


work. - The loss of the Audacious was 
long withheld for reasons of which the 
British Admiralty alone were qualified 
to judge. 

To me personally the sequel proved 


ing, realizing that things might be getting 
“warm” for me, I cleared out of the ship 
and located myself in a hotel right in the 
centre of the press brethren, where, for 
three days, 1 was unobserved by any of 
them; a circumstance that convinced me 
that if.ever I wished to evade the police 
of London | would take my morning 


walks right outside Scot'and Yard. Any- 


how, any reputation for truthfulness I 
ever had in New York vanished there 
and then, and one editor, a good friend 
of mine, was facetious enough to christen 
me the most “ Audacious Liar” who had 
ever entered the port; a title which has 
stuck to me ever since. 

Perhaps 1 should record that when the 
Olympic did get safely into Lough Swilly 
my troubles were not at an end, for be- 


tween that harbor and Liverpool, which - 
I was making for in a great hurry to join’ 


the Baltic, | was arrested twice on the 
quaint charge of leaving the ship before 
“ pratique” had been granted her, and, 
taking my baggage with me, thereby 


trying to evade the customs. ¥ hed.grest 
difficulty in persuading them that I had 
been taken out of the ship by Admiralty 
orders, that there had been no customs 
men around, that I really was the man I 
said I was, and that my intentions were 
as honorable as my movements had been 
open and above board - 
The next few voyages on the Baltic 
were uneventful, so far as any danger 
was ¢éxperienced. The passenger list 
rapidly dwindled, and motor trucks and 
cars. now occupied all the deck space, 
while the holds were crammed full of 
munition and food stores, so that it was 
evident that a war in earnest was on, 
and that it was going to last some time. 
In the Spring of 1915 the Baltic collided 
with another ship while coming out of 
dock, and was laid off for some weeks. 
Transferred to the Cymrice we left the 
Mersey just ahead of several other 
ships, and off Holyhead steered over to 


the Irish coast, while the Falaba, keeping . 


mid-channel, was torpedoed in our sight. 
‘Nor were we able to go to her dssistance, 
for a North Sea incident had already 
proved that to do so was to become an 
easier prey to the submarines, which had 
now become much more audacious than 
ever, and were operating closer inshore. 
Perhaps during two voyages on the Cym- 
ric I had more anxious moments than on 
any other ship for the reason that we 
were crowded up with women and chil- 
dren, mostly Canadians, going over to be 
nearer their soldier men—a mistake in 
policy which later on was rectified. With 
her decks crowded with motor trucks and 
other large war machines, and all those 
he'pless women and babes around, I 


- often dreaded to think what would hap- 


pen if we got hit. Later on the faithful 
old ship did meet her doom, fortunately 
with but little loss of life and with glory 
to herself, for she remained afloat for 
many hours, and seemed unwilling to 
give up the unequal fight. 

The next voyages were on the Megan- 
tic to Montreal and back with a full com- 
plement of Canadian lads, splendid men, 





for the services rendered by the ship. 





DMIRAL JOHN JELLICOE, punted: of the Grand Fleet, exp: his 
SeenchaMn eek ae talaeagd te sobenas Bin ssbechig, Aviladioes ta The ‘ollow- 
ing letter to the Directors of the White Star Line: . 


"1 beg to bring to your notice the magnificent handling of R. M. S. Olympic 
by her commander, Captain Herbert J. Haddock, C. B., R. D., on the 27th ultimo, 
during the attempted salvage of H. M.S. Audacious, and to express my gratitude 


The prompt response to the call for assistance from the Audacious, the 
skill and enterprise displayed by all concerned, regardless of the grave risk from 
submarines and mines, were beyond praise. 


Nov..8, 1914. 


JNO. JELLICOE, 
Admiral, Commander in Chief. 
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hale, hearty, merry and bright, dare- 
devil, difficult to curb and terribly keen 
to get at the Huns, traits which may 
have lost them a bit in the early stages 
of the game, but which, once they had 
steadied down, made them a terror to 
Fritz and brought many laurels to their 
flag. 

On this ship we had two escapes, once 
near Queenstown, when the torpedo went 
astern of us; again when the torpedo ac- 
tually shot past us on the same course 
as ourselves and, going twice our speed, 
spent itself ahead of us. Here, as on 
other occasions, zigzagging saved us 
from disaster. Rejoining the Baltic we 
made, several trips without incident, but 
they were strenuous enough when S O § 
messages from other ships warned us to 
change our courses, so that sometimes 
we went away north of Ifeland as far as 
Islay, or east close to the Welsh coast, 
sometimes turned right around from 
north to south, and otherwise had to- 
steal runs to the home base. 

Once we hid in a lough in the north of 
Ireland for two days till the patrols 
chased off two U-boats which were 
known to be lurking outside; one morn- 
ing we were nearly on the top of one of 
our mine fields and barely backed out in 
time; once we passed close to two empty 
lifeboats and again to a torpedoed cargo 
boat which was being towed to port. 

Toward the close of 1915 I went back 
to the Olympic, which was now a trooper, 
and we sailed for. Gallipoli with 5,500 of 
all ranks. From her interior it was not 
easy to recognize the floating palace 
hote! of peace days, her fine dining salon 
and Ritz restaurant being changed into 
long rows of tables, the lounge into an 
armory, the reception rooms into dress 
reoms, the swimming pool and racquet 
court into blanket stores, everything 
painted black and grim instead of bright 
colored. and gay. During the voyage 
east, soon after rescuing three boat- 
Joads of Frenchmen, whose ship had been 
sunk, we fired thrice at a submarine and 
swerved off to dodge it. For me, as in- 
deed for any one else, one visit to Gal- 
lipoli would have been enough. The har- 
bor was interesting enough, for it was 
crammed with all manner of craft from 
battleships to tiny motor launches, 
among which the Olympic stood out like 
a giant among manikins. But the island 
and the mainland were bleak and forbid- 
ding, masses of barren rock, sand and 
mud on every side, no vegetation, lizards 
creeping around everywhere, few houses, 
but miles of tents and hospitals full of 
every fever flesh is heir to. At night, 
twenty miles off, we could see the re- 


flection in the sky of big gun flashes - 


from the Turkish lines. 
Altogether, an awful place, and fit 
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only for the Turk and any of the same 
breed. 

My next move was to the Britannic 
when that great 50,000-ton ship left Bel- 
fast on her maiden voyage for Mudros 
fitted up as a hospital ship. What a fine 
vessel—the Very latest word in every- 
thing new and the triumph of ali that 
the science and art of modern shipbuild- 
ing could accomplish. The two large 
operating rooms, each with anaesthetic 
and instrument room attached; the 
X-ray rooms, dental chambers, dispen- 
saries, research laboratories, lecture 


quarters for sixty doctors and 300 
nurses, besides 800 of a ship's crew, gal- 
leys, staterooms, &c., all combined to 
make her a wonderful institution unsur- 
passed by any even on shore. 

So many gangways had she that at 
Mudros five small hospital ships fed her 
at one time with patients, of whom 3,500 
were received on board in one day. On 
her fourth return from the Mediterra- 
nean I contracted paratyphoid fever, so 
remained on shore when she sailed 
again, alas! for the last time; for one 
morning in brilliant sunshine, when the 
Aegean Sea was like glass, the treach- 
erous torpedo found its.billet and dam- 
aged her so badly that in one hour noth- 
ing was left uf the great and beautiful 
samaritan ship, except wrecked survivors 
to bemoan her loss, their own fate and 
the death of -several shipmates killed 
during the catastrophe. What a tragedy! 
What an everlasting disgrace to the al- 
ready besmirched name of the Huns, who 
knew her name and profession and 
everything about her! 

The next flag under which I sailed was 
the American one, making a voyage on 
the Philadelphia, of which I have a lively 
recollection, for on her I was seasick for 
the first time in eighteen years’ continu- 
ous service. America not having yet 
entered the war, she presumably was im- 
mune from attack, but great precautions 
were taken, and I take it that in. 1916 the 
Hun was far from trusted even by the 
neutrals. 

In the Summer of 1916 I went back 
once to the Baltic, which had been run- 
ning steadily all the time, returning to 
England laden with war stores and food 
and generally doing good work. 

From April, 1917, embarkation at New 
York began to be brisk. Down the bay 
beyond Quarantine there came alongside 
one morning a peaceful looking river 
boat, and first up the gangway strolled 
a handsome tall man in a gray Summer 
suit and jaunty straw hat, as if he were 
just going up the Hudson for an outing. 
Thus without pomp or ceremony did Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing join up, accom- 
panied by a general staff of over 100 
picked men, pioneers of the millions more 
of American men who were training hard 
for the great adventure. 

Long before we got to the other side 
General Pershing seemed to me to bear 
a strong resemblance to our own beloved 
Kitchener, who crossed with me on the 
Oceanic, another of my old ships laid to 
rest. Both were tall, soldierly to a de- 
gree in their bearing, said very little, 
but looked volumes and as if ready to 
- act decisively at a moment's notice. 

At a concert held on board, Captain 
Finch was anxious that an address of 
welcome should be given General 
Pershing, but being modest and shy, like 
all Atlantic skippers, he backed out of 
the ceremony. So on me -devolved the 
honor, and I was proud to call on all 
Britishers present to rise ‘up and give 
three hearty cheers for the great so'dier, 
which they did with acclamation. Persh- 
ing was more generous in his reply than 
Kitchener, for he gave us three pithy sen- 


words. From each of the two big men I 
got autographs, but again they were 


silent during the process, so I know not - 


to this day whether they were pleased. 
The Baltic has often been called a 
charmed ship, and as she has had five es- 
capes during the last two years, she has 
earned the reputation. The first oc- 
curred 350 miles from Ireland when a 
torpedo shot across our bow. No sub- 
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marine was seen; but three hours later 
we rescued six men, the crew of a small 
Norwegian sailing vessel, whom the Hun 
turned adrift in a tiny open boat without 


any provisions. st 


Presumably for this great naval vic- 
tory, as for the sinking of the Lusitania, 
the U-boat commander got decorations 
and Berlin went wild with joy. 


Next morning, when ‘ten miles off — 


Fastnet, I was on deck and saw a torpedo 


so violently that the bridge 
icers reckoned for the moment that 
we had been hit. All hands were at once 


BE 


minutes were standing by their boats, 

including 170 American nurses, who filed 

quickly from the dinner table with the 
coolness. 


The fourth escape was known as the 
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The White Star _Liner-Olympic-in Her -War Paint. 


we were immediately ahead of her in the 
convoy, and as we were the bigger mark 
it is reasonable to think the torpedo was 
meant for us. i 

The last occasien was not so far from 
Liverpool itself, when a periscope 
showed up almost in the middle of a con- 
voy, and was promptly fired at by three 
ships, without any damage to any one. 
The majority of commanders and 
bridge officers on whom devolved the 
heavy strain of constant vigilance by day 
and night have come through the ordeal 
wonderfully well. Most of them have 


turned more gray and look older, if they 


do not feel it. Some declare they be- 
came more peevish and irritable, which 
would be natural enough for any one 
seenting danger at every mile of the 
road; in fact, it would be strange if their 
nerves had not suffered in some or other 
way. The enginé department have stuck 
to their hidden posts down below with that 
coolness and courage which has always 
distinguished them, and the Mercantile 
Marine must be proud of hundreds of the 
“ b'ack-faced” men who proved: heroes 
during the various disasters. Not the 
least remarkable fact is that hundreds of 
members of crews who have ‘been tor- 
pedoed once, twice, three, four, and even 
five times have, after a brief holiday, 


being, as it were, noncombatants, are not 
supposed to walk off with many Victoria 
Crosses. Nevertheless, they have done 
their bit nobly if silently, and by their 
charatteristic cheerfulness have fully 
played their rile in inspiring confidence 


Certain it is that a sub was less will- 
ing to attack a convey armed and guard- 
ed than a single ship. Personally, I was 
always glad to see the. destroyers, be- 
cause I dreaded much less the circum- 
stances of the ship being hit and sunk 
than the horrible thought of getting into 
the boats and being shelled by the bar- 
barians, who were always cowardly 
enough to do the dirty trick when they 
could, and gloat over it, too. 

The British sailor has never yet avoid- 
ed a fair fight, but the outrages at sea 
committed by the Hun will rankle in his 
besom for many a year to come. 

I have already referred to speeding, 
zigzagging, running in convoy, and Mar- 
coni help as means of protecting ships 
route. A later development was the 
“camouflaging” of ships, repainting 
them all sorts of colors at all angles. By 
this means not only was the appearance 
and apparent size of the ship altered, but 
—and what was more important—it af- 
forded misleading reflections on thé mir- 
ror of the submarines. Nor must I for- 
get the darkening of the ships and run- 
ning without masthead or gide lights. 
Apparently this has not increased the 
dangers .of navigation, for the figures 
would seem to show a decrease in the 
number of collisions. The disadvantages 
were that it interfered with ventilation 


. indoors and made locomotion on deck 


more uncomfortable, but these were of 
less import when compared with safety. 
To lessen the risk of hitting mines, 
mine catchers have been fitted on to 
ships, and have been most useful. - _ 

Early in the war the passenger list 
began to dwindle, and as the passports 
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_his record more gallantly than E. 

Van Ingen, Esq., of New York. Such a 
contempt had the grand old veteran for 
the Hun and his submarines or any other 
instrument of torture he cared to intro- 
duce that, on one occasion, in the-danger 
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intelligent men and women who are 


I 


keen on duty. Enthusiasm is the key- . 


note which has throughout marked. their 


deportment on board, and whether at . 


work or- play Pershing’s Crusaders en- 
tered ‘into everything with whole heart 
and soul—“ pep,” as it is called in New 
York. ‘Of work there was always plenty; 
military drill, gymnasium exercises, 
emergency boat drills, inspections of 
quarters and kit, outpost and sentry 
duties, bugle calls galore, lectures, 
French tuition classes and faithful at- 
tendance at the mess table Of play, too, 
there was a wise admixture: all kinds of 
deck sports, boxing and wrestling 


a daylight flirtation, if I dare mention 
it. Moonlight romances were far from 
popular; in fact, no one had any use for 
the “ pale silvery moon” so much lauded 
in song, forthe Queen: of the Night was 
always bad for us and too good for the 
submarine pirates. 

The business, as well as the social, re- 
_lationships between the U. S. A. offi- 
cers and the personnel of the ship were 
at all times most cordial and safisfac- 
tory, and my recollections of the various 
medical 


officers with whom I had to deal - 


will be of the most pleasing kind. Dur- 
ing my official visits to Medical Head- 
quarters at Hoboken I was always re- 
ceived with courtesy and kindness, and 
it was a privilege and pleasure to be as- 
sociated with them. Co-operation has 
been the watchword from first to last. 
Allies we were in thought, word, and 
deed right from the embarkation at Pier 
60, New York, to the arrival at the 
landing stage in Liverpool. 

And now they are coming back from 
“over there,” where“they have fought 
the good fight, have done their bit well 
return to all of them who are still on 
duty in Germany and France. 
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New York’s Soldier-Actors at the Front 


The Argonne Players Performed With Equal Poise Under Shellfire and Under President 
Wilson's Eyes in Paris---Tours Included Battlefields, Hospitals, and Camps 








(Photo W. A. Nightingale.) 


Miss Margaret Woodrow Wilson, Daughter of President Wilson, with Some of the 
Argenne Players and American Officers in France. 


vision, “New York’s Own,” and 
constitute a divisional theatrical 


bit to conquer the Hun. 

Two of the men—Howard Greer, who 
designed the costumes and scenery for 
all the productions, and Fred Rath, 
composed the music and wrote the 
matic playlets presented by the unit— 
wear wound stripes, having been wound- 
ed during the drive from the Vesle to the 
Aisne. Recently the players performed 
for President Wilson in Paris. 


the stage at that time said, “I wish 
they'd call this war off until the show is 
over,” and the audience howled with 


laughter. 
Even when the armistice was declared . 


the players were right up &t the front 
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cials would map out ¢ tour. After pro- 
viding nt for the tired and 
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When “Jerry” fell in the Argonne 
Wood, 

He got merry hell and got it doggone 
good! . 

They ‘t think we'd do it, but we 


Yes, you know darn well we did! 


mas,” “All for a Dollar a Day,” “I'd 
Rather: Use My Mess-Kit than a Mus- 
t” and “ S is Is Paris.” 





-the players went to 


‘Group of the Argonne Players. 


Here is the program of the unit's 


latest production: 
THE ARGONNE PLAYER« 
of the T7th Division. 


'_ Major Gen; Robert Alexander's Command. 


Present 
“The Amex Revue of 191%.~ 
. under the direction’ of 
Lieutenant’ Warren BE. Diefendorf. 

Lyrica by Al Dubin. Music by Fred Rath. 
Musical Director, Joseph A. Cerina. 

Musivians—Gentili, Louis Gales, E. Raen- 
gen, Ralph Jordan, Joseph Raymond, 
Rizzo, De Rossa, and Howard Kaiser. 
Stage Manager, Frank Auer. 
Property Man, Herman Cohen. 

Program. 

1. The Camp Upton Four, (Ben Baker. 
Harry Solomon, Will Reedy, and Will 
Leibling.) and Ad Morton Pincus, 
“ Harmony and C dy.” s 

2. Jack Waldron, “ The Long Laugh.” 

%. Harry Cahill ané ‘Rollins Grimés, Jr., 
“ Class and Cleverness.” 

“ Five Minutes at the 





Rear the 
front line. . 
Time: Evening during the war. 
Cast of Characters, 
’ (im Order of First Appearance.) 
Jean Rocheaux. a Belgian refugee, 

Percy Hilton Miche! 

Sergeant Deering of the American 


6. Walter MacManus and Jack MacNuity, 
“ Two of a Kind.” 
7. “ Ol, General! ” 
A Comedy of the Trenches. 
Produced by Jack Waldron and Ad Pincus. 
Cast of Characters. 


The: Geeed,... ¥o65cdiccekume Mario Rodolfi 
The General... .......-..s+. Jack Waldron 
The Orderly ..............-- Herman Cohen 
The Recruit........-..- A4@ Morton Pincus 
The Courier.........-- Rollins Grimes, Jr 
Second Courier... ......- 6.654. Ben Baker 
yO eee eye ere Harry Cahill 
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Intervention in Russia and the Peace Treaty 


( Continued from Page 7) 
iatervene. They tell many stories about 
the tack of harmony among the victorious 
nations and about their plans to throw 
Russia into disorder so that they may 
the more easily exploit her. They feel 
so secure that they do not hesitate to 
send their troops -even to Esthonia and 
Livonia to slay and pillage small peoples 


“The Bolshevist Army is composed 
partly of Magyar and German prisoners 
of war, who were liberated in i 
and who have given to the troops their 
effective military organization. They 
act also as 2 kind of police foree within 
the armies, detecting and reporting dis- 
affection in the other elements and, on oc- 
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New York as Seen by Our Returning Soldiers 


Certain Sage Reflections on London, Paris, Broadway, Furs, and Diamonds, Set Down ai Tes 
Fell from the Lips of Two Subjects Selected at Random Se 
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“ The cops look te me like the friendliest fellows I ever knew.” 


By RICHARD BARRY. 

ERE are some interviews with 

two American Kings just ‘back 

from settling the King business 

in Europe. In view of their 
present potence and supreme authority 
in the public view, they revealed a charm- © 
ing democratic cordiality, as seems to 
be the vogue among modern monarchs. 

First, there was Gavin Duffy of the 
77th Division, by accident of the military 
régime a private in the 4th Company, 
but by native right a General in his 
quick grasp of strategic values and his 
accurate vision of the contrasting psy- 
chology of peoples. 

“When they blew those sirens as we 
came down the bay,” said Mr. Duffy, “I 
thought there was a parade, so I looked 
all around to see where it was. I saw 
hats and some sailors on the old steam- 
ers acting excited and everybody point- 
ing at us; then I realized that we were 
the parade. You see, I never lived in 
anything but a small town {Olean, up 
State] until this war came along, and I 
always had figured that New York was 
a pretty cold proposition, and that if a 
young fellow went up to the big town it 
did not pay very much attention to him, 


me, personally, and while I find that my 
money is no better-nor any worse than 
anyboay’s else, somehow I’ve got a feel- 
ing that New York is a mighty comfort- 
i whole ‘lot of 


or anything like that, still I saw quite 
a bit of London, as well as Paris. Our 
regiment was in camp for several wéeks 
fourteen miles from London, and we used 
to get leave almost every evening for a 
run into the city. Then, just before we 
came back, I was in Paris for five days 
on leave. Now that you ask me about 
it, I will tell you just how I size up these - 
three burgs. 

“Landon is dead, New York is alive, 


: 


plenty of signs and a cop on every cor- 
ner. The cops look to me like the friend- 
liest fellows I ever knew, a lot different 


strict over there; you see, they have so 
many foreigners, and we don’t have any 
foreigners here. Even if a man lands 
here as a Polack, or a Frenchman, he is 
an American before he gets uptown; 
just the sdme as I feel now, after being 
here four days, that I have been a New 
Yorker all my life. That’s no joke, ° 


tf 





. 


either. I used to think, when I was in 
the high school in Olean, that being a 
New Yorker was about all I could -ever 
accomplish in this world, and now it has 
come about so easily that it doesn’t seem 


any trick at all. It is like whipping the 


Germans. We started in thinking we 
would have to spend the rest of our lives 
at it, but the job was over just as we got 
going strong. $ 


7 
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“1 was kidnapped right off the boulevard 
grandmotiier. 
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by two little girls and their old 
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Art at Home and: Abroad 





“The Imperial Dragon,” by Henry Golden Dearth. (in the Dearth Memorial 
Exhibition at the Gimpel & Wildenstein Galleries.) 


EMORIALexhibitions are perhaps 

the most satisfactory form of 

homage that can be paid to an 

artist whose work is over. In 

nearly ali instances it is possible to per- 

ceive a continuity of intention and a 

fairly steady development, and it is both 

instructive and stimulating to follow the 

course of a gifted mind from its morning 
“dreams to its full achievement. 

With Henry Golden Dearth, whose 
work is now on view at the Gimpel & 
Wildenstein Galleries, the observer has, 
however, a more difficult task. Ordi- 
narily if an artist’s activity is arbitrarily 
divided into periods accordirig to a con- 
venient habit of classification, it will be 
found that one period slips so gently into 
another that any marked line of division 
does violence to the essential unity. Mr. 
Dearth is an exception to this almost uni- 
versal rule. 

His first period, extending from his 
student days, about 1890 until about 
1912, is characterized by paintings of 
quiet landscapes reflecting a peaceful, 
somewhat dreamy temper of mind, and 
executed with a free though more or less 
conventional technique. These are 
charming pictures of the neighborhood 
of Boulogne and Montreuil-sur-Mer, 
where the artist had his Summer home 
and recorded his love of the French 
country and his familiarity with 
atomy. There are premonitions 
later intensities of color and richness 
material substance in of 
early landscapes with their flushed 
and pigment flattened by the 
knife, but nothing prepares the 
the extraordinary revolution of 
ond period. 

This second period includes the series 
of the “ Pools,” pictures commemorating 
the pebbled shore line of Brittany, with 
its deep pockets and richly colored rocks. 
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For these the artist used a method sug- 
gesting that of Monticelli, letting his pig- 
ment spurt directly from the tubes on to 
the canvases, and there manipulating it 
with palette knife or brush handle, or 
letting it remain in fresh jets of pure 
color as brilliant as a newly set palette. 
Generally a human figure is introduced 
im the composition, a girt-perched on the 
rocks in- her. Summer white, reading; a 
child in a pink frock like a huge butter- 
fly hovering over the dark waters—in 
any case treated abstractly as a decora- 
tive unit in the scheme of the picture, but 
carrying, nevertheless, a charm of hu- 
gold, and blue are woven into a brocade 
such as a Venetian lady of the Renais- 
sance might have worn at‘a festival. The 
effect is less that of a painting than that 


out their inner history it is impossible to 
place precisely each example, but such 
marines as “ Drifting Fog” and “ On the 
Beach of Kererou” have much in com- 


en light, and, appearing quaintly appro- 
priate in this artificial atmosphere, its 
Gallic trees waving their fronded crests 
in air. It is not the most successful of 
his experiments, but it shows how easily 
he-could do his painted poetry in the 
vein of Provencal romance. 

To the second period belong also cer- 
tain portraits which carry over the art- 


Thus in one of the most interesting of 
these still-life pictures, “The Butterfly 
Orchid,” we see the flower spray that 
plays the title réle lifting its golden head 
from a vase of Italian majolica. In the 
centre of ‘the composition, outlined- 
against a tawny background, is a white 
deer, stemming unquestionably from Per- 
sian ancestry, and behind it-is seen the 
swathed form and subtle face of a Chi- 


of color and pattern. The Oriental flat- - 


ness of the painting, the strong, bound- 
_ ing lines, and the exacting ideal of taste, 
make these pictures into suitable decora- 
tions for rooms in which are enshrined 
the spoils of great periods. Nothing has 
been done in art so eloquent of the coi- 
lector’s passion. 

Many of the pictures shown are lent 
from private collections. Among ~ the 
owners are Mrs. Robert M. Thompson, 
‘Mrs. Michael..Dreicer, Mrs. Frederick B. 
Pratt, George. Dupont Pratt, Mrs. Ste- 
phen Clark, M. Parish Watson, Mitchell 
Samuels, Mrs. Chauncey Keep, Walter 
Jennings, Dr. Walter B. James, Mrs. 
Chauncey J. Blair, Mrs. Stephen Pell, 
Louis A. Lehmaier,; George Eastman, 
George Cary, and Mrs. Henry Golden 
Dearth. 


Reconstruction of Art Study. 
After-much more or less vague discus- 
sion something now is being done toward. 
the reconstruction of art study. The 
Architectural League has appointed a 
committee to look into the matter of an 
industrial schoo! and craftsman shop, the 


National Association of Decorative Arts 
and Industries.” The older members of 
the conservative art organizations of the 
city are showing themselves thoroughly 
awakened to the need of schools of in- 
dustrial art that shall in.some degree it 
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Henry Golden Dearth Memorial Exhibition — . 
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is hoped supply the training of the old 
atelier or apprentice system by which 
practice and theory went hand in hand 
and the pupil worked by the side of -hix 
master toward practical ends. Various 
schemes are in the air, some of them with 
one foot on the ground, which will give 
the art students of this country what they 
so greatly need, effective teaching in in- 
ial art. 


Whatever form or direction of effort © 
turns out to be the most effective, there 
is no doubt that this general interest in 
the proper teaching of industrial art will 
result in that co-operative and collective 
activity which is quite as essential today 
as ft has been in the past to any im- 
portant national achievement. 
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Art at Home and Abroad 


man who carved the porch at Chartres 
or made the windows at Bourges, and 
who worked from sunrise to sunset for 
wages that were dependent upon his 
working faithfully and full time, was not 
permitted to plan the decorations he exe- 
cuted. In the eighth century the Fathers 
of the Church recorded in their councils 
that the composition of religious imagery 
was not to be left to the initiative of the 
artist, that the execution alone belonged 
to him, the selection and arrangement of 
the subject belonging to the Fathers, and 
there are notebooks dating from as late 
as the fifteenth century that show how 
meticulously the working scheme of a 
design was worked out for the artist. 
This seems to our free spirit a cramping 
condition, but it proved otherwise to the 
mediaeval craftsman who, keeping within 
the prescribed plan, let his fancy flow 
into exquisite detail drawn from nature, 
and keeping still the stimulating fresh- 
‘ness of the natural world. 

When the modern student of industrial 
flesign who has been taught craftsman- 
ship as a basis for his work as a de- 
signer enters the practical field domi- 
nated by the manufacturer he will find 
himself to a certain extent treading the 
same path as the mediaeval craftsman. 
The competent and successful manu- 
facturer is not much by way of going 
out and: buying up designs by talented 
young artists, designs that practically 
dictate to him the artistic character of 
his product. He has on his staff a yery 
important person who occupies .the posi- 


“to put his whole .strength into achieving 
the desired result. This method, no doubt, 
will continue, the industrial director act- 
ing as the architect of his product and 
controlling its decorative elements. It 
is an excellent method, but it presup- 
poses intelligent co-operation and the 
pride that lies beneath true humility, 
and a willingness to practice not only 
the self expression which we all know 
is essential to art but also a steady self 
repression. We shall never, of course, 
reproduce the type of workman or the 





ist movement of the present must re- 
sult in an art that belongs.strictly to 
the p sitnh, ek a6 kaa. ie ates 
fens "the past when we see what long 
training and practical experience and the 


men who made.it are in their graves. 
The public, of course, must also be ed- 


“Und this is the very place I started from almost fifty years ago !” 


‘The Hawen Schaal 


must study the illustrations in these 
books until one can recognize at a glance 
the period of a piece as one recognizes 
the make of a motor car by the shape of 
its hood or the proportions of the body.” 
styles to S@&h a degree that it can dis- 
criminate between the true and the false 
it will be ready to discriminate among 
the products of modern industrial art 
and among the designs: made for the 


present stgJes. # 





PAINTINGS 
ALLEN TUCKER 


Extended to Jan. 9th 


Week days, 10 A, M. to S P. M. 
Sundays 8 to 6 P. M. 
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of Fine Arts 


9 East 59th Street 


DAY. EVENING AND 
SUNDAY CLASSES - 
NOW OPEN 


Send for Season. Cat 
1918—1919 
























“Satinaad Galleries 


27 West 56th Street 
Special Exhibition of 


The Madonnas ? 
14th to 16th Century 



















































tion of a kind of director; who plans out also a modern piece in which the spirit New 
the scheme of the product, its type and of the pe reproduced is kept. “One Frank Alvah Parsens, Begins 
color and general effect, and then calls must visit museums and make .@ study ja til eng mtbr ecg ahh ol ed 
in the designer and explains to him of authentic examples,” he-says. “One and Decoration Costume. Poster, Stage 
what he wants, and, if there is the right must read books on the subject of which oe thames emis 

Susan F. Binnell, See., 2289 B'way, New York 








relation between them, stimulates.him many good ones have been printed. One 
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( Continued from Page 11) _ 


lose the opportunity now, just on ac 
count of a few hospital rules and a 
twelve-foot . wall, designed to keep in 
some poor fellows like me who are not 
badly hurt (only an-arm and an eye 
gone) and who have no business being 
in there with those wounded men. 
“You ask what I think of New York? 
Well, when I got out here and asked 
fellow where Broadway was.: and 
said, ‘This is it,’ I could hardly be- 
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path without a periscope. 

“The queerest thing on this crooked, 
overlighted old street is that everybody 
seems rich. The only poor people I have 
seen are a few beggars, and that one 
over there on the corner with the 
whistle, pretending one of his legs is off 
and that he is blind, is a fake. 1 wish I 
were as well off physically as he is. 

“In Frante every one thinks that 
every American has lots of money. That 
is one reason- they were so good to us. 
I do not mean to say that they were not 
genuinely kind, but ‘you could not blame 
them for knowing a good thing when it 
came along, and the American boys, all 
of them, had four or five times as much 


“A MASQUE OF MUSIC—By James Gibbons 


¢ Continued from Page 6 ) 


Josquin Deprés, Orlando di Lasso, 
Goudimel, and Luther; the cathedral 
tones of Palestrina, the frozen sweet- 
ness of Arezzo, Frescohaldi, Mon- 
teverde, Carissimi, Tartini, Corelli, 
Scarlatti, Jomelli, Pergolesi, Lulli, Ram- 
eau, Couperin, Buxtehude, Sweelinck, 
Byrd, Gibbons, Purcell, and the Bach; 
with their Lutes, Monochords, Virginals, 
Harpsichords, Clavicytherums, Clavi- 





_ chords, Cembalos, Spinets, Theorbos, 


Organs, and Pianofortes, and accompany- 
ing them an army, vast, formidable,. 
of the immemorial virtuosi, singers, 
castrati, the night-moths and midgets of 
music. Like wraiths they waved des- 
perate ineffectual hands and made sad 
mimickings of, their dead and dusty tri- 
.* Again I heard the - 
Chromatic Fantasia of Bach, ever new, 
yet old. In its weaving sonant patterns 
were the detonations of the primeval 


world I had jast left; also something dis- — 


quieting and feminine. But the Man pre- 
dominates in Bach, subtle, nervous, mag- 
netic as he is in this Fantasia. 

A mincing, courtly old woman bows 
low. It is Joseph Haydn, and there is 
sprightly malice in his music. The gie- 
rious periwigged giant of London con- 
ducts a chorus of a million. The hail- 
stones of Handel pelt the pate of the 


tra minces as Mozart disappears. Be- 
hold, the great one approaches, and be- - 
neath his Jovian tread the earth trem- 
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as if no New York woman felt that she 


symphonies, was divined by this seer. A 
man, the first sinee Handel! And the 
eagles triumphantly jostle the scarred 


isit 
stringed Greek 


| 
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primitive Roe, half bird, hal¥ 
a Minotaur who dragged to his 
the music of the Masters; and the 
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New York as Seen by Our Returning Soldiers 


dared come into the street without enough 
diamonds to buy a Winter’s supply of 
coal, and they are right decent women, 
too, as well as generous. Just the little 
time I have been here three of them have 
stopped me and wanted to know hew I 
lost my arm. One of them offered me a 
five-dollar bill. I did not take it, but she 
made me promise to come and have Sun- 
day dinner with her and ‘her husband. 


is and he wears the mask of a musical 





and any other kind of a uniform. That’s 
not true in Paris, I can tell you. Every 
man, woman, and child there knows the 
uniform of the American marine and can 
spot it a block away and never make 2 
mistake. To them there is no other uni- 


set in New York. I’ve only had slight 
attacks of color blindness, but if these 
well-dressed women in furs and dia- 
monds keep on talking to me, I may de- 


Huneker 


roar was heard I became suddenly con- 
scious of a change on the face of the 
Sphinx; streaked with gray it seemed ‘o 


* becrumbling. As the clatter increased I 


their hair yellow, their eyes of victorious 
biye. 

“Nietzsche’s Blond Barbarians, the 
Apes of Wagner!” |! exclaimed, and I 
felt the ground giving away. The naked 
music, pulsatile and opium-charged, 
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‘They didn’t biave sate: (gud opera: dn: Uoeir gro 
dens 20s their little Victrola—but they 
go to theatre regularly they wore good 
their home 





budget of ail our expenses-for the next fifty-two 
weeks. We discovered leaks galore. We found 
ae eee ee oe Be 
sa 

“In one short month we had a ‘strangle hold’ 
on our expenses and knew just where we were 
going. oo wp liedine St rapa sma coor 


“In ‘the meantime an extraordinary change 
business. 


come over me in 
“I didn’t fully realize this until the president 
called me in one day and said, ‘Lindsay, you 


HARRISON OTIS. 


The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book is 
built on the experience of Howard Lindsay. 
It is simplicity in itself. It contains 112 pages, 
size 8144x1034 inches, and is bound in dark blue 

grain imitation leather, semi-flexible, stamp- 
ed in gold. This book has been prepared by an 
ee ee ee ee 


largest. -, 

This unquestionable aid to money saving— 
this watchdog of your income and expenditure 
—properly kept will tell you to a penny where 
your money goes. It will keep absolute track 
of your expenditures. It will help to keep you 


bank. it will help to provide, as nothing else 
can, a feeling of , self. and 
that comes only from the knowl- 





How We Stopped the Leaks | 
| me That Kept — 
Us Poor | 


covered an Easy Way to Save One-Third 
of Their Income. A System That Applies 


to Any Income 





Book. This method is 














ry gana It is Ks king in the United 
just fun. dent Corporath 
Now you need not | ST “Consider your ac- 
worry about the money. | Sontrwation to the pee, 
you spend by the Ferrin thie ‘Time. Mee ae 
Plan for clothes, food, | nave S000 Smmloyes snd 
rent or the theatre, be- | Tr. “in “teeara "to. the 
cause you will.know how © _| maxi’, oM ts to tind 
much you can afford to | Motu "tacn of thelr in- 
is spend. cxpeusea. their living 
, plan which by compari- 
‘Send No Money cas of account -keapin 
- See how’ satisfactory ich, cuiomatic re 
the Ferrin Book System | teaxn” an eit dog new 
works, no matter how you thet ass & 
much or how little your. | =z,ows family expenses. 
income. We know what | ake money for me right 
you will think ‘of -it tSiened) DS. Bueron. 
when you see it. So we 
are willing to send you the book without your 
sending us any money in Just mail the 
. coupon, and back will come the book by return 
mail. When you have seen what big returns the 
Ferrin System will pay you, send us only $2. 
If you feel that you can afford not to have it, 
return the book and owe tis nothing. Act now, 
for the sake of your bank account and your 


future. 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
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Dept. F-171, 119 W. 40th St, New York 
iblishers of The Independent W: 
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What did he mean? I told 


By W. HERBERT SINCLAIR. 


A Success Story; How I Systematized Home Expenses 
and Put Myself in Business 
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Dept. C-116 West 32d Street, New York City , 
GEORGE B. WOOLSON & COMPANY, | 
Dept. C-116 West 32d St., New York City. 
Without obligation please send me, all charges prepaid, your 


book. 1 agree to send $2.00 im five days or return the book. 
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